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Chapter 7 


Culture Crises 


Domestic 


Communicators must understand and heed cultural beliefs and practices 
before developing plans, programs, and messages. There are corporate 
and organizational cultures, community cultures as well as foreign and 
international cultures. This chapter is about life in the United States and 
features some of the many varied cultures that make the country a melting 
pot. The first study examines an issue of tolerance in a Midwestern uni- 
versity. The following is a story of a strong tradition at a Texas university 
and a report of police departments around the country developing 
programs to build trust in their communities. Chapter 8 centers on foreign 
and international cultures and crises. 


Case: Saginaw Valley State University and the 
Theater Controversy 


Saginaw Valley State University (SVSU) is located in the heart of the Tri- 
Cities of Saginaw, Midland, and Bay City in mid-Michigan about 90 miles 
north of Detroit. 

Not as famous as the Big Ten football powerhouse—the University of 
Michigan, 90 miles to the east—SVSU is proud of its football team, a 
member of NCAA Division II, which had six playoff appearances in a 
10-year period and had five players go to the NFL in 2008. 

SVSU, the youngest of the state’s 15 public universities, is also proud 
of its phenomenal growth since its birth in 1963. It is proud to be the 
most affordable public university in Michigan, with annual tuition and 
fees at $6,900 in 2009/2010. It prides itself on personal attention to 
students with an average class size of 25 students. And it is proud of its 
numerous programs, among them its Theater Department. 

In January, 2010, the Theater Department, for the second straight year, 
hosted the regional Kennedy Center American College Theater Festival. 
More than 1,500 participants from colleges and universities in five 
states (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) attended the 
competition. 
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Each year the Theater Department—faculty and students—plans a 
schedule of plays to be presented. The goal is to present a wide variety 
to showcase the talents of theater majors and also to attract an admiring 
audience. 

In the 2006/2007 school year, the plays selected were the following: 
Fat Pig, A Christmas Carol, The Princess and the Pea, and Angels in 
America Part One: Millennium Approaches. The selection was intended 
to have some fare for everybody. Some patrons would choose one or more 
of the plays; serious theatergoers would see them all. Angels in America 
won a Pulitzer for playwright Tony Kushner. Its themes are homosexuality 
and the early days of the HIV/AIDS crisis. 

The crisis for SVSU began after the play’s director, Professor Richard 
B. Roberts, enthusiastically spoke with Saginaw News reporter Janet I. 
Martineau about the upcoming play. He told Martineau and she wrote, 
in the April 14, 2007 edition of the newspaper, that the play was one 
“clearly no community theater north of Detroit would touch. And not 
only is it untouchable but it’s also x-rated and suitable only for ages 16 
and up.” Roberts was referring to conservative individuals and groups in 
small towns and rural areas outside of Detroit, the state’s only large and 
clearly diverse city. 

The play features full-frontal male nudity and the actors frequently 
use the “F” word—“without either being gratuitous,” Roberts told the 
reporter. “And we are doing it all. It is our responsibility to provide our 
students with cutting-edge material to perform, with shows that stretch 
them.” 

Numerous colleges and universities across the USA have produced 
Angels in America, and some have had problems resulting from 
conservative publics. Kushner recalls problems at the Catholic University 
in Washington, DC, Wabash College in Indiana, and Kilgore College in 
Texas among others. Professor Anthony Hill, of the Department of 
Theater at the Ohio State University, said both Part I and Part II have 
been produced successfully and without furor on the stage of the Thurber 
Theater. He said, “Students and faculty are usually accepting of cutting- 
edge drama and the city of Columbus is known to be ‘gay-friendly.’ ” 

Of the two lead actors in the SVSU production, one is gay and the other 
straight. Caleb M. Knutson, then 19, is straight, but said, “I figured if I 
can play a role I don’t 100 percent believe in, then I will stretch 100 
percent as an actor.” The other actor, Chad W. Baker, then 21 and 
admittedly gay, said “When I was cast, ... I was afraid the actor cast 
opposite me, if he were straight, would be uncomfortable with me being 
gay. And we, as actors, need to look comfortable because, in the play, 
we’ve been lovers for four years” (see Figure 7.1). 

In addition to playing homosexuals, a female was cast as a rabbi and 
a white person as black. 
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Figure 7.1 Chad W. Baker (left in T-shirt) and Caleb Knutson played the leads in the 
gay-themed play Angels in America Part One: Millennium Approaches at the 
Saginaw Valley State University Theater for Performing Arts in 2007. 
They both faced challenges as actors in that Baker is gay and Knutson is 
not, but were determined to do it. The Saginaw News, 2007. All rights 
reserved. Reprinted with permission. 


The play was scheduled to run two consecutive weekends, April 20-22 
and April 27-29. Roberts also mentioned in the article that ran in the 
April 14 edition that “we are the only theater in mid-Michigan that can 
get away with it because while we want people to come see the show, 
we’re not tied to ticket sales to survive.” 

This was true because the production was part of the university’s 
academic program. However, there was also no intention to alienate local 
patrons. Still, he did not want to hide the controversy from the public. 
He knew the value of producing plays that cause people to think, to 
discuss, to grow and perhaps change attitudes that help develop harmon- 
ious relationships within the community. Controversy was the reason for 
the play. 
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Nevertheless, the reference to not being tied to ticket revenue was what 
Eugene Hamilton, special assistant to the university president and head 
of government relations, calls “the spark that lit the firestorm that would 
follow.” 

Phone calls and emails began to come in to the president’s office. On 
April 19, a letter signed by several Michigan state legislators, spurred by 
their constituents, arrived expressing “disappointment that the university 
would sponsor a play with this content [full-frontal nudity and vulgar 
language].” It further said they were “appalled that our tax dollars would 
have any part in funding such a display.” One lawmaker sought to 
withhold all of the university’s state funding ($28 million) if the play 
opened. 

Realizing his response to the emails, phone calls and letters would be 
identical, President Eric Gilbertson and J. J. Boehm, Director of Media 
Relations, crafted an open letter responding to the issue on the SVSU 
website (see Figure 7.2). 

Basically, the open letter spoke about the wide variety of plays done 
by the Theater Department. The key point was the following: 


All in all, our students have had a wonderful range of opportunities 
to experience the varieties of theater. But part of any comprehensive 
range of performance art must also include pieces that may be more 
controversial, unnerving, occasionally even raw. Their experiences 
would be sheltered and incomplete without exposure to contemporary 
plays that raise troublesome questions—even in controversial ways. 


Hamilton said, “Whenever an individual or a media outlet asked 
questions about the play, they were referred to the website. There were 
no press conferences and the president did no interviews.” 

Boehm, on the other hand, said he did dozens of interviews, including 
one on WJR Radio in Detroit. “I simply answered the phone in my office 
and I was immediately on the air live in a conversation with the state 
representative seeking to withhold our funding.” Boehm said the news 
coverage of the play before and after it opened was as far away as New 
York and San Francisco, a wider circle of coverage than SVSU normally 
receives: “My comments quickly spread across the Internet, showing how 
rapidly word can travel in today’s information age, especially the 
following remark, ‘This is a Pulitzer Prize-winning play, not some piece 
of second-rate sleaze we picked up somewhere.’” 

The play went on as scheduled to capacity audiences, great applause, 
and several curtain calls. Martineau of the Saginaw News wrote in her 
review, “There is nothing more fun or pleasurable, after 40 years in this 
reviewing business than discovering a great play for the first time and 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


I appreciate your thoughtful expression of concern. It is a freedom of 
expression issue, but some additional context may also be helpful in your 
assessment of our theater program at SVSU. 

Our Theater Department has attempted to give our students a balanced 
and varied array of performance opportunities. In the past few years, they 
have performed children’s productions (“Princess and the Pea,” “Young 
Black Beauty”), musicals (“Oliver,” “Man of La Mancha,” “Fiddler on 
the Roof”), comedies (“I Ought to be in Pictures,” “I Love You, You’re 
Perfect, Now Change”), seasonal works (“A Christmas Carol”), and 
even informal performances for kids at the Saginaw Children’s Zoo. 

All in all, our students have had a wonderful range of opportunities 
to experience the varieties of theater. But part of any comprehensive 
range of performance art must also include pieces that may be more 
controversial, unnerving, occasionally even raw. Their experiences 
would be sheltered and incomplete without exposure to contemporary 
plays that raise troublesome questions—even in controversial ways. 

“Angels in America,” is such a play, but it was carefully chosen. 

It also won a Pulitzer Prize and several other awards, and has served 
as the basis for a television mini-series. 

In the local news report about this production, the Director tried to 
give the readers fair warning as to what was in the play so that all of us 
could make an informed judgment about whether we wanted to attend. 
I appreciate his doing that. Certainly no one should be lured into a 
performance only to be offended. 

And so, I suspect we may simply have to remain in disagreement about 
this matter. But even as I am not willing to censor this kind of artistic 
expression, you too are free to express your disapproval. And I do respect 
your point of view in this regard. 

Again, thank you for your message and your thoughtfulness in 
expressing it. 


Sincerely, 
Eric Gilbertson 


President 
Saginaw Valley State University 


Figure 7.2 When some members of the community questioned whether a 
controversial play should be produced at Saginaw Valley State University 
in Michigan, the university president posted this open letter on the 
campus website and all doubters were referred to it. Saginaw News. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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getting lost in its magic.” She went further to tell her readers, “There is 
nothing to fear about this work other than dealing with your own fears.” 
She also pointed to the “sarcastic witty dialog” and praised the actors 
saying, “There are no misses in the cast of 14.” 

Playwright Kushner wrote two emails. The first, just before the second 
weekend, was to the cast, urging the actors to stay focused despite the 


What Could Have Been Done if Social Media 
Existed... 


While Saginaw Valley State University effectively messaged its support of 
the play Angels In America Part One through statements from the university 
president and an open letter on its website, it could have leveraged Facebook 
and Twitter to share this message with a broader audience. 

SVSU could have posted the letter in its entirety on Facebook, and 
allowed the community to share its feelings through the commenting feature, 
with the caveat that threatening or offensive language would not be 
tolerated. SVSU’s media relations director could have reviewed comments 
to note themes or common questions that he could use to proactively craft 
additional media and social media messaging—messaging that could not 
only answer community questions but could provide additional, easy-to-use 
material (such as an FAQ) for local media covering the theater controversy. 

Additionally, SVSU could have used Twitter to share snippets of the 
president’s message, and to link users to the full message on the university 
website and/or Facebook page. 

Facebook and Twitter could also have been used to post statements of 
support for the play from members of the cast, from university faculty 
members or elected officials who supported SVSU’s decision to produce 
the play, or even from theater directors nationwide wishing to voice support 
for SVSU. 

To track and monitor rumors, misinformation or community comments 
about the play, SVSU could have proactively created a hashtag (such as 
#SVSUAngels or #SVSUTheatre) to track these comments across social 
media platforms. This would allow SVSU to guage not only how well their 
statements were received by social media users, but keep tabs on how the 
discussion changed over time as the university released additional inform- 
ation. This would have allowed SVSU to not only monitor the conversation 
in real time, but would have provided proof-of-performance data afterward 
so the university could understand its successes in messaging and areas for 
improvement. 


Bronlea Mishler, Community and Media Relations Officer, 
City of Marysville, WA 
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“mean-spirited attacks that can be upsetting, infuriating, even frightening, 
and which can make it difficult to stay focused on the reasons you decided 
to do the play in the first place.” 

The second email was to President Gilbertson on the final day of the 
production saying he admired his integrity, his decision to “accept as part 
of his job description protecting the atmosphere of open discussion, free 
from intimidation, essential to the life of the mind.” He criticized state 
representatives for having “nothing better to do with their time than 
trying to censor a college theater production.” 

On May 8, after the play had closed, the Bay City Times said, in a short 
editorial titled “Freedom of Expression at SVSU Stands Against Gusts of 
Intolerance”: 


One man’s filth is another’s fertilizer. Most Americans can appreciate 
that; well, anyway, those not handicapped by whatever blinders they 
choose to wear. The play’s opponents were free, of course, to vent 
their raging intolerance. Pres. Gilbertson and the university didn’t 
bend an inch. The show went on as scheduled. Bravo! 


President Gilbertson received additional emails, mostly positive, 
thanking him for supporting the production despite opposition, 
applauding his leadership and support of the arts and freedom of speech. 
Standing on principle is admirable, but it is also important to know one’s 
publics. Who are the patrons? How do taxpayers and community leaders 
feel? What will be the reaction of the news media? There are places, 
colleges included, where such a play would not be as successful. Gilbertson 
knew the people SVSU serves. That is the best advice: to be well 
acquainted with the people you serve. 

Boehm received the Ruby Award from the First State Bank—awarded 
to “the brightest professionals under the age of 40 who have made their 
mark in their professions and are having an impact throughout the Tri- 
cities” —for his public relations work, including crisis communications for 
this theater project. He said, “While $28 million is no insignificant sum, 
to SVSU its reputation and image are infinitely more valuable and these 
emerged from the ordeal intact.” On top of that, the university did not 
lose the funding. 

Playwright Kushner said in 2014: 


The amount of progress in the last decade is absolutely breathtaking. 
I thought gay marriage would someday be legal, but didn’t realize 
once there was a big Supreme Court decision (U.S. v. Windsor) in its 
favor that barriers would topple so fast. But behind that breathtaking 
speed was decades of incredibly dedicated work by many, many 
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people who helped prepare the way ... When we did (the play) in 
New York in 2010, with actors who weren’t even born when the 
epidemic appeared, it was very moving to see them discover how 
terrible the time was. 

(Berson, 2014, pp. H1-2) 


Case: Texas A&M University and the Bonfire 
Tragedy 


Eleven Texas A&M University students and one alumnus were killed and 
27 others were injured when the traditional Aggie bonfire they were 
building collapsed at 2:42 a.m. on November 18, 1999. The burning of 
the bonfire and the celebration surrounding it were part of a detailed two- 
day timeline of events leading to the November 26 football game with 


tin 
il 


Figure 7.3 An artist’s sketch of the bonfire built by students shows the telephone 
poles spliced together to make the center pole that supports the 
structure. The spliced poles are also embedded underground. The logs 
on each stack are held together in groups of three with baling wire. 
Drawing by Gina Arnold. 
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the University of Texas. The bonfire would represent the Aggies’ burning 
determination to defeat its archrival, commonly called (in lowercase 
letters) “t.u.” 

The tragedy made big news in Texas but also made newspapers and 
broadcast news nationally and internationally. USA Today quoted the 
university’s president, Ray C. Bowen, as expressing “unspeakable grief.” 
The Philadelphia Inquirer’s headline read, “Collapse Kills 11 at Texas 
A&M” (Jones, 1999). The twelfth victim died the next day. And in 
France, Le Matin had the headline “Une pyramide meurtriére” (“A 
pyramid of death”). 

The 32-page Bonfire Briefing Book detailed the history of the event as 
well as the precautions, maps, charts, and diagrams for erecting the 55- 
foot tall, 45-foot wide log monument. The erection of the 1999 bonfire 
pyramid had begun on October 3, with the cutting of trees from land that 
farmers needed cleared; an estimated 6,000 to 8,000 logs were to be used. 
On October 30, the center pole, made of two utility poles, arrived, and 
on November 6, the center pole was raised and anchored 10 feet in the 
ground, 55 feet above. “Stacking” logs would take two to three weeks. 
There would be six stacks with the fifth and sixth stacks wired together 
on the day before the bonfire (see Figure 7.3). The book included a 
detailed timeline of the festivities planned for November 25, down to the 
arrangement of the media vehicles, the football team’s arrival, when 
the torches would be thrown and the bonfire lit, and which yells the 
cheerleaders would do. But in 1999 the day of festivities never came. The 
accident occurred during the stacking phase. 


Tradition and Culture 


The bonfire tradition at Texas A&M began in 1909, with the first bonfire 
made from a simple trash heap. Tradition is the operative word; it is 
capitalized in Texas A&M publications. Many, especially non-Texans, 
wondered, “All these years of building the bonfire and there’s no 
expertise?” “What’s the big deal?” “What a wasteful reason to die!” 
“Students are a university’s most precious resource. How can we risk 
them?” “Why waste people and trees?” “Start a new tradition—build a 
house for Habitat for Humanity.” “It’s simple—people were killed; stop 
the tradition.” But it was not so simple because the bonfire was part of 
the Texas A&M culture. 

Five thousand students put in 125,000 work hours each year to build 
the bonfire. Aggies participated every year, and from 1935 on, the bonfire 
was a monument of logs, growing bigger every year until 1970, when a 
limit was placed on its size. University alumni and community members 
returned each year to see the bonfire blaze. In 1963, the bonfire was 
cancelled because of the assassination of President John Kennedy, so in 
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1994 the class of 1964 was invited to participate in the lighting of the 
bonfire; the students came in large numbers, eager to have their moment. 

Some students risk their grades to take time to build the bonfire. A&M 
student John Comstock, the last accident victim to be released (in April 
2000) from the hospital, had been pinned under the rubble for seven 
hours. His injuries left him partially paralyzed, and his left leg had to be 
amputated above the knee. Still, he said he wanted the bonfire tradition 
to continue. Some parents of students who were killed also wanted the 
tradition to continue. Former U.S. President George H. W. Bush, whose 
library is located on the Texas A&M campus, was asked if the tradition 
should continue. He replied, “Absolutely” (Kirsch, 1999b). 

Aggies say “you have to be there” to understand the spirit and the 
tradition of the bonfire, that the experience is beyond words or descrip- 
tion. They call it the “Spirit of Aggieland.” They say it keeps Aggies of 
today and yesterday in a tight bond. 

There had been prodromes to the 1999 bonfire tragedy. In 1955, an 
Aggie on all-night duty at the bonfire construction site was hit and killed 
by a truck. He is called the “first Bonfire hero,” not its first victim. In 
1957, a few days before the scheduled burning, the bonfire stack fell while 
the Aggies were lunching. No one was hurt. In 1981, an Aggie was killed 
after he rode a tractor to the cutting site; he hit a bump, was thrown off 
the tractor, and was crushed beneath its wheels. In 1994, following heavy 
rains, the stack of logs shifted and had to be rebuilt. 

Proponents of the bonfire discount that the 1999 tragedy is a warning 
of what could happen again. They argue that the bonfire can be built more 
safely and that the tradition must continue. After all, in Texas in 1999, 
11 students died in traffic accidents. University students die playing 
football, but there is no move to abolish the game. Accidents happen 
(Tang, 2000). 


External and Internal Communications 


In 1999, it was not Cynthia Lawson’s decision to continue or not to 
continue the bonfire tradition. As executive director of university relations 
at Texas A&M University, it was her job and her staff’s job to head 
external and internal communications. Lawson (see Figure 7.4) reported 
directly to President Bowen, who reported to the chancellor of the Texas 
A&M system. The chancellor reported to the Board of Regents. 

Lawson’s staff consisted of 21 persons whose duties included national, 
international, state, and local news and information, institutional com- 
munications, strategic planning, photography, graphic design, video 
services, and other public relations and communications duties. 

Texas A&M University, located in the small college town of Bryan/ 
College Station, is among the top 20 U.S. universities and a major research 
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Figure 7.4 Cynthia Lawson, executive director of university relations at Texas A&M 
University, had been in her position only five months when the bonfire 
accident occurred. Reprinted with permission of Texas A&M Office of 
University Relations. 


university. The Office of University Relations disseminates research 
findings related to the work of the various departments in the university 
in relevant publications to national outlets. News releases vary from local 
and state media to wire services and national media. Lawson said that 
before her arrival at Texas A&M, “there had been a few other national 
stories about hazing incidents or the relocation of a pig farm to make 
room for President Bush’s library and Presidential Conference Center.” 

Having been in her position for only five months, Lawson had not been 
a part of the longtime bonfire tradition and had not seen the actual 
structure, although everyone on campus and in the College Station vicinity 
could watch the daily building of the bonfire on the web. A digital camera 
was focused on the construction most of the time. Most residents of the 
state were aware of the bonfire. 

On November 18, 1999, around 2:50 a.m., Lawson got a call from the 
university’s Critical Incidence Response Team, telling her there had been 
an accident, the bonfire had fallen, and students were injured. She did not 
know, at that time, that there were deaths. “I had no idea of the magnitude 
of the project nor could I place any meaningful significance [symbolic or 
otherwise] as to what the collapse actually meant,” she said. 

Lawson’s first task was to telephone selected members of her staff; 
then she headed for the site of the tragedy. She did not have to call key 
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administrators because the Critical Incidence Response Team had that 
responsibility. The university president told Lawson to make all the 
communications decisions, saying that she was “the expert” and that it 
was “her call.” Lawson saw this as an act of faith on Bowen’s part, 
because even though she had been highly recommended for the position, 
they did not know each other. She was appreciative. 

A&M had only a skeletal crisis communications plan in place, a one- 
page document advising personnel of the critical nature of effective 
communications during a crisis and mentioning what it called “one- 
minute manager” admonitions, such as “Be honest. Be accurate. Do not 
speculate.” As Lawson explained, what helped her to a greater degree was 
her prior experience with crisis planning: 


I worked in Public Affairs at the Detroit Edison Company back in the 
1970s and 1980s. During that time, Detroit Edison was constructing 
a nuclear power plant. Part of my responsibilities was being involved 
with and ultimately managing the Joint Public Information Team. 

This team was created to handle a media crisis in the event of an 
accident at the nuclear power plant. As I recall, a “mock crisis” was 
created once or twice a year. County and state officials, as well as 
FEMA and Edison employees, were involved in the effort. Even the 
news media participated in the effort by asking tough questions. 

The purpose was to coordinate the information released during a 
nuclear crisis. I recall that we used to be called in the middle of the 
night. We knew the week, but not the day or time. 

The drill was gruesome—all day long. The circumstances of the 
accident were never the same. Sometimes [in the drill] no one was 
hurt; other times, people were killed. We never knew the direction 
of the nuclear plume and what the consequences of that partic- 
ular scenario were. Mock press conferences were held; faxes were 
released. An entire Joint Public Information Center was set up with 
equipment, and so on. It was as real as one can get and yet not be 
real. I even remember vice presidents getting angry at me for pushing 
them to release “pretend information” that the press would want and 
need. 

The skills I learned in these practices long ago were ingrained in 
me. I knew what I had to do. It was automatic. 


However, as we see later, Lawson said she would make some changes if 
she had to do it again. 


Crisis Team 


Another factor that helped Lawson with the crisis communications was 
that she had spent the first months of her position connecting with key 
community leaders. There was no organized advisory board, but there 
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were these community leaders who, she said, “were invaluable during the 
crisis.” One of them was Royce Hickman, president of the Bryan/College 
Station Chamber of Commerce. He came to the fallen bonfire and asked 
what he could do to help. Hickman helped arrange food for student 
workers and the news media. He also arranged for a masseur/masseuse 
to treat workers who were becoming weary. 

Home Depot contacted Hickman to offer its services. Houston Cellular 
offered cell phones and backup batteries to the Office of University 
Relations, and before the day was over, these phones were being used by 
the fire department, police department, and rescue workers whose cell 
phone batteries had died. 

Relationships with the news media also paid off. Lawson said: 


There were many “media types” on campus who had connections 
with media throughout the state. Lane Stephenson, Deputy Director 
for University Relations, and Sherylon Carroll, Associate Director for 
University Relations, had extensive contacts and relationships. I had 
developed relationships with the local media, but national and 
regional contacts were virtually nonexistent. 


As at most universities, a number of people at Texas A&M had public 
relations expertise. Lawson estimated that there were about 20 such 
people, and they deferred to her and her office for media response. “This 
cooperation was a first at the university,” she said. 


This is important in a university setting. Unlike a corporation that 
may send forth an edict ordering that no one talk to the news media 
except the public relations officers, in a university academic freedom 
seeks to prevail to its fullest extent. Everyone has something to say 
and a need to talk. With a few exceptions, this did not happen. And 
I am glad. Otherwise, we could not have controlled the message as 
well as we did. 


Lawson continued: 


Most of the first day of the crisis was spent answering media questions 
and arranging interviews for reporters. There was a never-ending 
parade of news personnel. Since they did not arrive at the same time, 
it required repetition of information to bring them up to speed 
throughout the early morning hours of the crisis. Key members of my 
staff and I tried to do this one-on-one. So, to keep some control of the 
scene and to keep from having a “circus” atmosphere, I advised the 
media that I would come back every hour on the half hour to advise 
them of new developments. Also, I told them that if new information 
developed before the appointed time, I would immediately come and 
advise them. Then, I was careful to keep my promise. 
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News Conferences 


Lawson held four or five news conferences throughout the first day and 
brought with her, at various times, President Bowen, Vice President of 
Student Affairs J. Malon Southerland, Bonfire Adviser Rusty Thompson, 
Student Body President Will Hurd, and Bart Humphreys, a public relations 
official representing the joint city-county rescue operations. Because there 
were students by the thousands around the site, the media had easy access 
to students. Hurd made himself available throughout the day of the crisis 
and during the aftermath. He was also helpful in identifying for reporters 
those students who were especially effective at being interviewed and could 
be counted on for helping to convey the types of messages the university 
wanted. 

The key messages were the following: (a) concern for the parents of the 
injured and dead students; (b) facts about the bonfire tradition; (c) facts 
about the bonfire accident; and (d) an understanding of and appreciation 
for the “Aggie Spirit” and the “specialness” of the Texas A&M family. 

In addition to getting warm clothing for the workers, newspeople were 
helpful in numerous other ways. When university officials needed to urge 
students to telephone their parents to tell them they were not injured, the 
electronic media got the word out. They also urged the community to 
refrain from needless telephone calls to avoid jamming phone lines. When 
a hotline was installed for parents, the news media announced it. When 
night fell and the temperature dropped, the media put out a call for coats 
and sweatshirts for workers, and more than enough soon arrived. Then 
the call went out to stop. Lawson said, “The media was a tremendous 
asset in so many ways to the success of the rescue operation. We were 
truly indebted.” Another asset was the cooperation of university legal 
representatives. “General counsel were on the site, and I spoke to them 
briefly,” Lawson explained. 


They did not try to counsel me with respect to what I or others 
should or should not say. Texas A&M, fortunately, takes the position 
that we must do the right thing. We must be truthful regardless of 
the consequences. There was no attempt to cover up or be deceitful. 
If inaccurate information went out, we corrected it as soon as it was 
brought to our attention. 


Misinformation Communicated 


An instance of incorrect information being disseminated occurred when 
Rusty Thompson, the bonfire adviser, estimated the height of the stack at 
the time of the collapse. The truth was, according to Lawson, that no one 
had gone out and measured the stack, so the actual height was not known. 
As it turned out, Thompson’s guess was inaccurate. It was corrected. 
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The university has an ongoing communications vehicle called the “Aggie 
Hotline.” It began as a means of communicating with faculty and staff 
via the web. On the first day of the crisis, the Office of University Relations 
immediately developed a web page for the bonfire accident. The Associa- 
tion of Former Students also had a web page that it used to communicate 
with its constituents. The hotline and the two web pages were used to 
update information on a regular basis throughout the bonfire crisis and 
for months afterward. All internal publics with Internet access—students, 
faculty, staff, parents, community leaders, the Board of Regents, govern- 
ment officials—could and did access these electronic sources on a regular 
basis. 

In addition, the Texas A&M University PBS television station, KAMUTV, 
was at the site to provide coverage of the crisis. Students tuned into the 
university TV station as well as to other local stations. Informal systems 
of communications, such as residence hall councils, the student 
government, and student activity leaders, were used to inform students 
of a candlelight vigil, a Thursday night memorial service, and other events. 
The aftermath of the crisis was covered by the student newspaper, the 
Battalion, a morning daily. In its first edition following the start of the 
crisis, the Battalion reported the names of the deceased and injured 
students, but because the “why” and “how” of the crisis were not known, 
no other hard news was included. Other coverage included eyewitness 
testimony and feature material or “soft news.” 

The chronic stage of the crisis, when the accident made front-page 
national news, lasted about two weeks. However, the story remained in 
the news until the Christmas break. There were almost daily inquiries for 
several months. Although the national and regional coverage soon 
subsided, coverage in Texas continued daily for many months more. 

Texas A&M University made all documents, memos, and other 
pertinent information available to the press through the university library. 
“Tnitially,” said Lawson, 


general counsel was not comfortable with the decision to release 
the information to the public in the library. The reality was that the 
president made the decision that this was the right thing to do. 
General counsel was given the task of logging and disseminating 
all of the information. Everything was released except pictures from 
the morgue of the deceased students. The media can get those, too, 
on request. 


The most important public, during the first days of the crisis, was the 
parents of the deceased and injured students. Once a deceased or injured 
student was identified, his or her parents were telephoned and informed. 
If the parents lived close enough to the university, a personal visit was 
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made. It was only after parents were notified that student information 
was given to the news media and posted on the website. Parents of injured 
students were visited frequently in the hospital. Periodic visits were made 
months later to student John Comstock, who remained in rehabilitation, 
and to other students and parents as needed. 

As days passed, information was provided to parents via phone calls, 
visits, or letters depending on the nature of the information and the 
urgency. The types of information the university needed to send included 
instructions for receiving special funds available for funeral arrangements, 
hospital bills, and lodging, and the announcement of the creation of the 
Bonfire Commission, meetings of the Bonfire Commission, and so on. The 
parents were also informed of negative or hurtful stories in the press (e.g., 
there were stories that some students were under the influence of alcohol). 
All of these communications to parents were disseminated by the vice 
president of the Office of Student Affairs. 

Texas A&M at College Station is a member of a consortium of 12 
universities that make up the Texas A&M University system. The system 
has its own public relations director who, according to Lawson, “came 
to the site, stayed by my side, and kept the regents informed, primarily 
by cell phone.” Some of the regents came to the crisis site. They also were 
kept apprised by accessing the web page and watching and listening to 
news reports. After the first day of the crisis, the president and chancellor 
kept the Board of Regents informed through phone calls and board 
meetings. 

Both Texas A&M University and the university system have vice 
presidents of governmental affairs. Both officers came to the crisis site 
and stayed throughout most of the day. They communicated regularly to 
state legislative leaders by phone. After the crisis ended, the legislature 
was updated via memos from the two governmental affairs officers, 
personal visits, phone calls, and the website. 

Within a few days of the start of the crisis, University President Bowen 
made a decision to appoint a person outside the university to head an 
independent commission to investigate the cause of the bonfire accident. 
There were discussions about who that person should be and what 
qualities the person should have. University officials felt this was the right 
thing to do no matter what the commission’s report might reveal. The 
independent commission, later called the Special Commission on the 1999 
Aggie Bonfire, would be more credible to the public, alumni, parents, 
community, and taxpayers than if the university conducted its own 
internal investigation. 

Leo E. Linbeck, Jr., a trusted Houston businessman with a stellar 
reputation who was active in civic affairs, was asked to head the 
commission. Four other members were chosen by Linbeck; they were from 
El Paso, Dallas, Austin, and Fort Worth. Lawson’s office sent out media 
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advisories under commission letterhead announcing the meetings. The 
advisories told the press the agenda of each meeting and gave details as 
to how the press might cover it. 

The media began to line up interviews for the commission report 
months before the report was due. Lawson’s office prepared for the 
national media attention she knew the report would bring. She also geared 
up for the national media attention after the announcement was made 
about the future of the bonfire. Either way, it was expected to be good 
news—bad news—welcome news to some, disappointing news to others. 
Lawson’s staff also realized it would again be sought after on the one- 
year anniversary of the bonfire accident, November 18, 2000. 


Psychological Counseling for Staff Members 


Bowen strongly urged psychological counseling for all university em- 
ployees who were at the bonfire site at the time of the accident. Others 
within the university community were also urged to seek such help. 
“T had encouraged all of them to make personal appointments with a 
counselor. But none of them did; none of us did,” said Lawson. 


Then, about a month passed, and I asked a psychiatrist to come to 
one of our meetings to talk with us as a group. As it turned out, there 
were a lot of issues that needed to be addressed. Individuals had visual 
images, disturbing images they could not get out of their minds. 
Others had feelings of being left out of the loop. 


One of the problems was that when the accident occurred, Lawson, 
not knowing the full extent of the tragedy, telephoned two members of 
her staff immediately. One of them picked up another en route to the site. 
Hence, there were four members of the Office of University Relations 
involved from the beginning. The rest of the staff arrived at the office at 
8 a.m., as usual, to find that things were already in progress without them. 
“Some of them had difficulty finding tasks that were useful or helpful,” 
said Lawson. “They felt left out. Somehow, getting lunch for everyone 
or doing what they called ‘menial tasks’ made them feel guilty because 
they were not pulling their weight.” 

Although no task is meaningless in a crisis, Lawson said almost four 
weeks passed before these staff members realized their value to the 
crisis communications. One of the most important functions of a crisis 
communications plan is often overlooked—that everyone has a valued role 
in the communications process. Before the crisis, each person on the crisis 
communications team should know what his or her role will be in the 
event of a crisis and how important that role is in the management of 
a crisis. 
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All of these issues had to be addressed by the psychologist. In addition, 
Lawson spoke about the sheer exhaustion they experienced: 


I cannot begin to describe the pressure “not to lose it” because you 
are in a managerial position, because you must appear before the news 
media, and because you are simply a professional. A time to cry is 
critical. A time to mourn is mandatory. 


Lawson recognized her personal breaking point on the Sunday 
following the Thursday accident. She told the following story: 


I was walking out of church when a young A&M student came up 
to me. Physically, he looked like a linebacker. He shook my hand and 
thanked me for representing the university and the students so well. 
As he said this, his voice trembled. Then, he wrapped me in his arms 
and sobbed from deep inside his soul. Then, I broke too. I buried my 
head in his chest and cried. There we were . . . two strangers brought 
together by an unbelievable tragedy, two people who felt the need to 
be so strong for others at the expense of our own personal needs. We 
cried together for 15 minutes. He had his release; I had mine. I was 
okay after that. People need to take time to cry. I feel I should have 
taken this release earlier, even if privately. 


Media Problems 


Another problem Lawson related was being in the middle, between 
grieving parents and the news media. The news media wanted all the 
information they could get. When you are in the position of providing or 
not providing information to the news media, providing it is usually the 
right thing to do. People have a right to know. It is our right under the 
First Amendment. But, it is not always the thing you want to do. Although 
most reporters are very responsible and do not speculate or resort to 
sensationalism, some others are not. Some documents can easily be taken 
out of context by irresponsible or unprofessional news personnel. This 
can cause additional pain to the families of an accident’s victims. 

One example of misquoting occurred when President Bowen was 
interviewed by Kelly Brown, a reporter for the Eagle in College Station. 
The reporter asked, “If the Commission’s report were to find that the 
administration was at fault, and if the Board of Regents asked for your 
resignation, would you resign?” Lawson was present and heard the 
question and the answer. She said Bowen simply answered, “Yes.” It was 
the only answer to the question. If the Board of Regents asks for a 
resignation, nearly anyone employed by the university would resign. But 
some newspapers did not print the first part of the question, “If the Board 
of Regents asked for your resignation.” They ran the headline, “Bowen 
to Resign.” That was not what he said. As Lawson explained: 
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Not wanting to bring undue attention to the whole issue, I did not 
attempt to correct the quote. However, my concern was that in the 
aftermath of the report, the misquote could create some problems for 
us. If the report were to cite any administrative oversight, the news 
media would attempt to pressure Bowen into resigning. They can be 
relentless about these things. President Bowen has provided exemplary 
leadership for this institution prior to the bonfire as well as during 
the crisis. His absence would be a great loss for Texas A&M. 


Lawson added that phone calls and email messages primarily supported 
Bowen. 

Another media problem occurred when the Arizona Republic published 
an editorial cartoon that compared the Texas A&M bonfire accident with 
both the 1993 Branch Davidian inferno and the 1999 brutal murder of a 
black man in Jasper, labeling all three events “Texas Bonfire Traditions.” 
The university community and Aggies everywhere were incensed. The 
newspaper pulled the cartoon from its website and apologized for having 
published it. Then the editorial page editor apologized and sent Bowen a 
$10,000 peace offering to be placed in two memorial funds. Bowen 
returned the checks, saying “it would do violence to our ethical standards 
to accept it from the Arizona Republic” (Kirsch, 1999a). It didn’t end there. 
A columnist for the Arizona Republic, whose column was published in other 
newspapers as well, charged that Bowen, “other grown-ups,” and the 
university could have prevented the bonfire tragedy, but “[Bowen] wants 
people to be upset about an editorial cartoon” (Montini, 1999). 


Negative News Stories 


As stories negative to the university or to the bonfire tradition emerged 
(see Figure 7.5), the University Relations Office rarely responded other 
than simply stating that the university did not want any responses that 
could potentially influence the commission’s report. 

On December 3, a headline, primarily in Texas newspapers, was “A&M 
Student’s Use of Crane May have Violated Bonfire Rule.” There was an 
apparent rule that only professional operators could run the crane. 
University spokesperson Lane Stephenson, on Lawson’s staff, was quoted 
in the story as saying the student “had 200 hours of experience, sufficient 
to satisfy federal requirements for operating the equipment.” Because there 
was no information that the operation of the crane had anything to do 
with the collapse, Lawson told another reporter, “The commission will 
delve into each aspect of the incident” (Slover & Lee, 1999). 

On December 5, when headlines read, “2 Bonfire Victims Were Legally 
Drunk,” Lawson told reporters, “There’s a real danger of getting off point. 
It isn’t that these things aren’t important or shouldn’t be looked at. But 
the major issue is, what caused this thing to fall?” (Ball, 1999). 
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A&M BONFIRE SAFETY RULES 
WERE BROKEN 


A&M student’s operation of a crane may 
have violated Bonfire rules 


2 BONFIRE VICTIMS WERE 
LEGALLY DRUNK 


FACULTY DOUBTED BONFIRE’S STABILITY 
A&M engineering faculty doubted bonfire’s stability 


Photos Show Bonfire Leaning Before Fall 


Texas bonfire surpassed 55-foot limit 
A&M's tab for Bonfire aftermath: 
$292,000 and growing 


REPORT: 
BONFIRE ROPES WERE CUT 


Bonfire logs appeared to 
be leaning, report says 


Figure 7.5 Headlines from several negative news stories that Cynthia Lawson and 
her staff had to contend with during the Texas A&M bonfire crisis. 


On December 10, news stories, in Texas and nationally, related allega- 
tions made by email from members of the engineering faculty at A&M 
to the president that the bonfire design was unstable. Certain faculty 
members admitted they kept quiet and ignored colleague T. J. Hirsch, 
a former member of the faculty, who had been complaining for years 
that the structure was “fatally flawed.” Stephenson did not comment on 
the email messages and was quoted as saying, “Basically, we’re going 
to let the commission appointed to investigate the accident do its work” 
(Haurwitz & Copelin, 1999). 
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When the headline on December 15 was “Photos Show Bonfire Leaning 
Before Fall,” Stephenson was quoted by the Associated Press as saying, 
“Now that the commission is at work, everything having to do with the 
bonfire accident will be deferred to the commission” (Associated Press, 
1999). After repeatedly referring reporters to the commission, the university 
noticed that news articles began to include sentences such as the following: 
“University officials have referred all questions to the commission, which 
will not speculate on a potential cause until the investigation is complete” 
(Brown, 2000). 

Lawson took a stand on January 7, 2000, when reports circulated that 
the investigation of the collapse would cost more than $292,000. She was 
quoted as saying, 


We’re committed to do what needs to be done under the circum- 
stances. I haven’t heard anyone asking, “How much will it cost?” or 
“How are we going to pay for it?” or “Who’s going to pay?” We’re 
doing it because it’s the right thing to do. 

(Ward, 2000) 


Lessons Learned 


When asked if she would do anything differently if she had to endure the 
crisis again, Lawson listed the following: 


ray 


“I would have called all of my staff out immediately.” 

2. “I would have called in a lot of other PR folks on campus to assist 
us with answering media calls.” 

3. “I would have had one or two staff members dedicated to watching 
the media reports and providing me with any inaccurate information 
being disseminated.” 

4. “I would have had one or two staff members developing ‘other’ 
stories for the media and lining up prospective interviewees for the 
immediate aftermath of the crisis. During a crisis, there is such a 
feeding frenzy of information. When the crisis is over, there is 
immediate famine. But the media still needs to continue the story. I 
would prefer to have provided a bunch of stories for them that 
I wanted to ‘get out,’ thereby not forcing them to ‘go get any story’ 
they could to keep the momentum going.” 

5. “There will be a crisis communications plan. Once it is written, we 

will ‘exercise’ the plan, just like we did at Detroit Edison.” 


In May 2000, the commission reported that the bonfire collapsed due 


to a combination of factors: Students cut corners; school officials failed 
to adequately supervise students; there were organizational failures; and 
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there were structural problems. Student drinking and horseplay were not 
deemed direct causes. The commission’s leader said a safe bonfire would 
have been possible had school officials taken necessary precautions. The 
latter pronouncement met with “whoops” from students who filled a 
basketball arena to hear it. 

Lawson said that, now that she had been at the university through this 
crisis, she understood the “Traditions” at the core of Texas A&M 
University. The notion “Tradition” has its roots not only in the longevity 
of the university itself but also in the fact that many of the opportunities 
for student involvement are major events or projects that involve a 
large percentage of the student body. These students thus have many 
“shared experiences”—Bonfire, Fish Camp, Muster, Elephant Walk— 
where lifelong bonds are created. Texas A&M probably offers more 
opportunities for shared experiences than most other higher education 
institutions. And the students probably do a better job perpetuating those 
traditions than do their counterpart schools less rich in tradition. 

President Bowen announced, in June 2000, that the traditional bonfire 
would continue, but in 2005 Texas A&M had another president, Robert 
Gates, who said a decision on whether a campus bonfire would continue 
would not be made until litigation was settled between the university and 
the families of students killed or injured in the 1999 collapse. 

Parents of students injured and killed in the collapse filed lawsuits 
against President Bowen, numerous other university officials, and the 
university. In 2006, 36 of the 64 being sued settled at a total of $4.25 
million paid by their individual insurance companies. A U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals dismissed the remaining lawsuits in April, 2007. In October, 
2007, the U.S. Supreme Court declined to review the appeals court ruling. 

Meanwhile, since 1999 students have built and burned bonfires off 
campus, bonfires not approved by the university. Sometimes there are 
more than one, all on private ground. In 2003, more than 10,000 people 
turned out to see a “Student Bonfire.” In 2004, students raised $60,000 
to fund the construction of the 42-foot stack supervised by Houston 
engineer Will Wilkenson, a former Aggie who worked on Bonfire in the 
1990s. He said that all logs touch the ground and thereby eliminate the 
stress between tiers that contributed to the 1999 collapse. Student Bonfire 
leader Paul Harding said, “We’re serious about this. This isn’t some type 
of rebellion. We just don’t want Bonfire to fade away.” 

In 2005, there were two problems with the off-campus bonfire. A 
district court judge initially issued an order to stop the lighting. And when 
the judge finally lifted the injunction, the bonfire was lit but the flames 
kept dying when heavy rains caused the stack to billow smoke. Eventually 
the logs were doused with diesel fluid and continued to burn. Some say 
about 10,000 Aggies watched the bonfire burn, but the number could not 
be verified. 
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Cynthia Lawson left A&M and was named Vice President of Com- 
munications and Strategy Development at the University of North 
Carolina. 


What Could Have Been Done if Social Media 
Existed... 


Speaking about the incident years later, Cynthia Lawson said, 


| had to worry about 300 plus media who were at the site, as well as 
students or bystanders who might engage in a discussion with media. 
Today, everyone has a cell phone, everyone can text, everyone can 
take photos or videos, and everyone has the ability to easily post their 
real-time to sites that can disseminate messages within minutes easily 
all over the world. 


Lawson continued, 


Now, not only do you have issues in controlling the messages that get 
disseminated through social media, but the messages can become a 
crisis in and of themselves. You can deploy social media outlets as part 
of your crisis response. 


She suggests that institutions develop their own networking accounts 
and build a following on the major social media sites. Those tools are 
communications vehicles for the same messages that also go to traditional 
news media. 

She also suggests that other university personnel be expert users of 
social media, that a group of selected students be trained to be the “eyes 
and ear and voices” on social media sites. These people become internal 
reporters who can disseminate accurate and non-damaging information. 
(Fusch, 2009) 


Case: Police Departments and Community 
Trust 


“Bloody Sunday” is a name given to March 7, 1965 in Selma, Alabama. 
Six hundred peaceful black demonstrators were crossing the Edmund 
Pettis Bridge to protest the practice of blocking black people from voting. 
State troopers and police demanded that they turn back. When they 
refused, law enforcement officers tear-gassed them and beat them with 
billyclubs, hospitalizing many. Civil rights protestors had been beaten 
before, so they were not surprised. But this time television news cameras 
captured and broadcast the bloody attack around the world. After that, 
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voting rights and civil rights became not just an African-American 
struggle, but a struggle of America and Americans. The Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King led the second march of people of all races and nationalities 
on March 21. On August 5, the Voting Rights Act was passed. 

For many years, blacks in many U.S. cities have been concerned that 
their innocent boys and young people have been killed and beaten by law 
enforcement officers. Many incidents of police shooting never made 
national news. Most were young black men, but some were other 
ethnicities, or young men with mental or emotional illness, and also 
women. In 2014, the following are a few of the names of unarmed persons 
killed by excessive force of law enforcement officers—Darrien Hunt in 
Utah, Rumain Brisbon in Arizona, John Crawford in Oregon, Keith Vidal 
in North Carolina, Akai Gurley in New York, Jason Harrison in Texas, 
Matthew Pollow in Florida, Maria Godninez in Florida, Ezell Ford and 
Brother Africa in California, and many others. 

In August 2014, in Ferguson, Missouri, Michael Brown, an unarmed 
teen was killed by a police officer. Police said Brown went for the officer’s 
gun while some witnesses said the officer fired at Brown as he fled and 
continued to fire after he raised up his hands in surrender. That started 
the “Hands up! Don’t Shoot!” rallying cry used by protestors who traveled 
to Ferguson and protestors in many U.S. cities (see Figure 7.6). The exact 
circumstances remained unclear; a grand jury failed to indict the officer. 
Ferguson is a primarily African-American town with an overwhelmingly 
non-black police force and government. 

In July 2014, Eric Garner, an unarmed 43-year-old was killed by a New 
York City police chokehold while video cameras rolled and TV viewers 
watched. As several policemen grabbed him and one choked him, he 
yelled, “I can’t breathe!” which became another chant of protestors (see 
Figure 7.6). 

In November 2014, 12-year-old Tamar Rice was shot and killed by a 
Cleveland, Ohio, police officer while he was playing with a toy replica gun 
in a park. Concern was that surveillance video showed that the officer fired 
the shot within two seconds of the patrol car arriving on the scene. There 
was no effort to find out if the gun was a toy. Police say the officers did 
not get a report that the gun may have been a toy. It was also reported 
that the officer who fired the shot had a less than stellar past in police work. 

These three shooting incidents seemed to wake up the non-black 
population of the USA about cops using excessive force, much as Bloody 
Sunday had done with civil rights. The statistics were so strong that 
President Barack Obama, who lived a basically middle-class childhood, 
admitted that he had felt the fear. He used the word “racism” for the first 
time when speaking of the deaths of Brown and Garner. Mayor Bill de 
Blasio of New York said he had taught his sons, who are mixed race but 
appear black, to watch out for racist cops. 
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Figure 7.6 Protest slogans used following police killings in 2014. Drawing by Gina 
Arnold 


As this book went to press, none of the police officers were charged in 
any of the murders. However, the Justice Department placed several big 
city police departments under scrutiny for excessive force, mostly toward 
minority citizens and the mentally ill. Key among those police departments 
being monitored were Cleveland, Albuquerque, Newark, Seattle, Portland, 
and New Orleans. In March, 2015, the Justice Department found 
“systemic bias” against blacks in the Ferguson Police Department. 


Policemen Killed Also 


There have also been numerous law enforcement officers killed in the line 
of duty. In December, 2014, two policemen (Wenjian Liu and Rafael 
Ramos) in Brooklyn, New York were killed in ambush while sitting in 
their patrol car. The gunman, three hours before the shooting, declared 
his plan to kill police officers to avenge the deaths of Brown and Garner 
on Instagram. After a chase and a gunfight, the perpetrator was found 
dying reportedly from a self-inflicted gunshot wound. 

When it comes to policemen killed in the line of duty, the numbers vary 
greatly. CNSNews.com reports 114 police killed on duty in 2014, 46 by 
gunfire (some were killed in automobile accidents, vehicle pursuits, some 
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even had heart attacks which makes the word “killed” questionable) 
(Meyer, 2014). The FBI, according to a story in the Washington Post, 
said that there were 27 (Nakashima, 2014). 

No matter how one looks at these statistics and causes, each death is 
a sad and tragic story and a real flaw in the picture of life in the United 
States. Many claim there is a disconnect in the culture of policing and 
serving the community. That disconnect can be problematic in the 
perceptions of minorities in the eyes of police as individuals. No matter 
where the blames lies—and that answer is more than complicated—steps 
should be taken for a change. 

It is apparent that trust needs to be established between the police 
departments in various cities and the communities they serve. Most police 
officers and most community leaders responded “communications” as the 
key to building trust. 

Chief Calvin Williams of the Cleveland Police Department was 
interviewed on CBS’s 60 Minutes on January 25, 2015. Chief Williams, 
who is African-American, was asked “Are there bad guys in the police 
department?” His answer was, “Of course there are, and it’s my job to 
make sure we weed out the bad people from this division and that we 
nurture and grow and support the good officers that are out there.” 


Finding a Solution 


When planning trust-building programs between any two bodies, one 
must declare the given facts and then the variables. In the crisis of the 
police and the community, the given facts that are basically not arguable 
are the following: 


1. We need the police. There are bad guys out there and they need to 
be caught and jailed. As the late comedian Richard Pryor once said 
when visiting a prison, “There are guys in prison who need to be 
there.” 

2. As Chief Williams said, it doesn’t make sense to think of black people 
policing only black people and white people only policing white 
people. 

3. Police put their lives at risk every day and deserve respect for that. 


The following may be facts but they all begin with “some” not “all.” 
These are the problem issues. 


Some people are afraid of police. 

Some policemen are bad cops. 

Some policemen are afraid of black men. 

Some policemen are insensitive to people unlike themselves. 


Pet 
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Planning a Discussion Forum 


Most trust-building programs by police departments and community 
organizations begin with forums or gatherings where people just talk. This 
is expected. News releases should be distributed to metropolitan and 
community newspapers, on radio, television community programs, all the 
relevant social media. It is important to get numbers of people at the event 
for maximum results. Including key people who are known to be 
influencers is important. The publicity announcing the event is a plus to 
persuade the people who would not attend a forum that your organization 
is serious about making progress. 

What may be problematic when engaging in events where anyone can 
speak, is that people often speak to hear themselves speak. There is not 
really an interchange. Organizers should consider that the basic purpose 
is not to talk but to understand. There should be no speeches, no sermons. 
Find a way to kindly limit comments. 

Be careful to build in a way of learning from the event, having 
something to take away. This means each individual will learn something 
and each community organization, including the police department, as a 
unit, will learn something. 

Another problem in forums and meetings is that the host organization 
tends to feel so excited that the event took place, especially if it was well- 
attended and participatory, that the members feel they have accomplished 
something great. This event goes on their as “what we did to build trust.” 
The initial communication is only the first step. It’s not time for pats on 
the back. It’s what is done later that counts, that “builds” trust. 


Forums Held 


The following police departments, as well as others, held sessions for 
initial communications shortly after protests erupted over police violence. 

Following the Rice shooting in November, 2014, there was a January 
meeting of a state task force on relationships between the police and the 
community at Cleveland State University. The task force was charged with 
making recommendations. In the four-hour session, about 20 people out 
of an audience of dozens shared stories of poor police treatment. Others 
made suggestions of what can be done, suggestions ranging from training 
police, providing them with better equipment, setting up an independent 
panel to review police, etc. Three additional forums were scheduled. A 
community conversation, organized by a Cleveland city councilman and 
a church was held in February. On the panel were members of various 
police associations, but no one actually representing the Cleveland Police 
Department. A reporter described the event as a “skirmish” not a dialog. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, police and community leaders gathered in a 
church to discuss improving police and community relations. Later 
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discussions about things like the use of body cameras, cultural compe- 
tence, and civilian review boards resulted. 

In Denver, Mayor Michael Hancock offered a series of forums on race 
relations. One of the community panelists said people wanted police to 
get out of their cars and mingle with the people instead of harboring 
“military-like” attitudes. Community leaders made opening statements 
then took questions from the audience of hundreds of Denverites. Police 
Chief Robert White admitted that mistrust results from poor communi- 
cations between the police and the community. Pastor Anthony Grimes 
said police “need to learn more empathy .. . to learn how to deal cross- 
culturally in environments they don’t know” (Brundin, 2014). 

In St. Paul, police met with the local NAACP, religious organizations, 
and other committee leaders in an open forum with residents to promote 
understanding of police interactions with people of color. Discussed were 
issues such as what one should do when encountering racial profiling by 
a police officer, mutual respect, and the discretionary power of officers 
in tense situations. Residents were encouraged to report officers who 
abuse that power. It was suggested that officers be tested before they are 
hired to see if they have pre-conceived racial bias. 


Other Activities 


Some police departments tried activities beyond or in addition to 
discussions. 

In Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Citizen’s Police Academy (CPA), twice a 
year, offers a sample of police training to citizens. Participants, in 15 three- 
hour weekly sessions, are taught the basics of criminal law, search and 
seizure, firearms, police cameras, and patrol tactics. Also included are 
opportunities to converse with police officers. The idea is to help people 
understand the life and mission of the policeman. 

In Oakland, CA where police brutality caused Huey P. Newton and 
Bobby Seale to form the Black Panthers in the 1960s, a program was 
formed in 2014, which has three goals—reducing gun violence, reducing 
recidivism, and developing a strong trust relationship between the 
Oakland Police Department and the community. 

In Charleston, the police department put on a demonstration for local 
media to show how body cameras work and their limitations and 
advantages as the department makes plans to outfit 120 policemen with 
the cameras. The media would deliver the information to the public. 

In Bryan College Station, Texas, the police department offered random 
surveys online to get feedback on police interactions. These, they said, 
are just one way they plan to build community relationships. Another is 
a Citizens Police Academy designed to show people what it’s like to be a 
police officer. 
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Some programs not only centered on racial differences but also on other 
minority issues. For example, in Atlanta, a largely black city, the LGBT 
Liaison Unit makes efforts to improve the relationship between the lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, transgender community and the Atlanta Police Department. 
The unit collaborates with community leaders, residents, and businesses 
to develop public safety projects and programs that will establish a more 
effective dialog between the police and the wider community, and build 
a better link between the police and the LGBT community. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, Police Chief David Rahinsky encourages 
police officers individually to build relationships with citizens. That can 
mean talking to the kids in the park, sharing conversation with people at 
the bus stop, waving at a lady sitting on her porch. There is a monthly 
Coffee with a Cop discussion at a local restaurant—just conversation, no 
agenda. “It’s a matter of being approachable every day, all day,” said 
Rahinsky (Jackson, 2015). 

In Ferguson, Missouri where the protests began in 2014, the city showed 
signs of progress when it announced a one-month window to cancel 
pending traffic warrants. Citizens argued that warrants were issued just 
to earn funds for the city. Municipal court fines had been the city’s second 
highest source of revenue. There was concern that young black men were 
being jailed because they could not pay the fines, thus initiating them into 
the prison system. Bench warrants and traffic fines were seen as a tax on 
the poor. Out of a population of 21,135 people, there were 24,532 
warrants in 2014. 

Several police departments have set up online programs, especially 
Twitter, to have a dialog with community members. Boston, Dallas, 
Portland, Los Angeles, New York City, and Seattle have active Twitter 
accounts. This is commonly referred to as community policing. The idea 
is usually to leverage social media to reunite crime victims with stolen 
property, help find missing loved ones, connect neighborhoods with local 
crime data, and to inform the community about public safety emergencies. 
The point is to improve community relations. In effect, the conversations 
help break down the barriers between the police and the people. Sgt. Sean 
Whitcomb, of Seattle Police Department, said, “We have one of the most 
robust Twitter accounts, the third largest municipal police account in the 
USA, behind Boston and New York. Our crime blog, the SPD blotter, 
receives about 1.5 million page views annually.” 

All of these programs are only the beginning, an early step of a more 
extensive plan to be developed that may build trust. Whether plans are 
developed and whether they are implemented and whether they succeed 
remains to be seen and is a long and trying process. Any one of the 
activities alone is like using a Band-Aid to cure cancer. 
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